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LEVI MAKES A SPEECH IN Court. Page 135. 


THE STARRY FLAG; 


The Young Fisherman of Oape Ann. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XII, 
LEVI MAKES A SPEECH. 


H°” a man who has lived threescore 

years, and stands almost in sight of the 
open grave, can love money, as Nathan Fair- 
field loved it, is beyond our comprehension. 
He had found Ruel’s money, for the stealing 
of which Levi was at least in danger of being 
sent to the House of Correction.. He was en- 
tirely satisfied that Levi had stolen the wallet, 





and concealed it in the chimney; for it .was 
not possible, in his opinion, that any one else 
could have taken it. 

But it was equally clear to him that Levi had 
not used Ruel’s money for the purchase of The 
Starry Flag. He concluded that the wretched 
youth had hidden it in the chimney for future 
use, after the storm, following the loss of the 
bills, had blown over. It was quite proper 
that Levi should be convicted, for he was 
guilty; and the guardian was determined to 
“break him down.” He actually hated his 
ward for having a will of his own, and he was 
determined to have him convicted, if possible. 

Mr. Fairfield hastened to the wharf where 
the boat-builder’s shop was located, as soon as 
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the train reached Gloucester. The examina- 
tion of Levi was to take place at eleven o’clock, 
and Mr. Hatch had been summoned to appear 
as a witness; but the guardian found him at 
the shop. 

“Mr. Hatch, I come over to see you agin 
about that boat business,” said Mr. Fairfield, 
after they had passed the usual salutations. 
‘¢ T want to know sunthin more about it.” 

‘It’s bad business; but I hope the boy didn’t 
steal the money,” replied the boat-builder. 

**T hope he didn’t; but I know he did,” add- 
ed the visitor, whose hypocrisy was no match 
for his malice. ‘* Have you got them bills the 
boy paid you, Mr. Hatch?” 

“*T have; I wanted to pay the money away, 
but I couldn’t do it while there was likely to 
be any trouble about it.” 

“‘T wish you’d jest let me look at them bills. 
I'll give ’em right back to you. Do you know 
what bank they’re on?” 

‘*No, I didn’t mind; I only looked at the 
figures,” replied Mr. Hatch, as he took out his 
pocket-book, and handed the bills to Mr. Fair- 
field. 

“T ruther think I’ve got a clew to this busi- 
ness,” said the guardian, as he took the’ bills 
and fumbled in his pocket for his spectacles. 
‘I was talking to my brother-in-law last night 
about the bills; he looked at ’em, and knows 
jest what they was.” 

Mr. Fairfield, with no little agitation and ex- 
citement in his manner, put on his spectacles 
and opened the roll of bills he held in his 
hand. 

‘Are those the bills your brother-in-law 
lost?” asked Mr. Hatch, much, interested in 
the result of the investigation. 

** Fact! I don’t know’s I can tell now; but 
Ruel knows all about it,” replied Mr. Fairfield, 
as he returned the bills. * 

‘* What did you want to see the bills for, if 
you don’t know them when you see them?” 
asked Mr. Hatch. 

* JT was comin over to Gloshter this mornin, 
and I thought I’d jest see you about the bills. 
I didn’t know but you might have paid ’em 
away; and I wanted you to have ’em with you 
when you go over to Rockport to the trial.” 

* “Tt seems to me, Mr. Fairfield, you are very 
anxious to have your nephew conyicted of the 
crime,” added the boat-builder, disgusted at 
the conduct of the guardian. 

**Tain’t so, Mr. Hatch — no sich thing,” 
protested Mr. Fairfield. ‘‘ You don’t under- 
stand this business as well as I do. The fact 
on’t is, that money. was stole in my house. 
Ruel more’n half hinted that I stole it myself; 
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and goodness knows, I wouldn’t do no sich 
thing as that.” 

‘¢ But the boy tells where he got the money.” 

“ He don’t tell the truth,” replied Mr. Fair- 
field, shaking his head, as he walked away. 

Mr. Hatch concluded that the guardian had 
come to him to assure himself that the identi- 
cal. bills paid for the boat would be produced 
at the trial. Though he had no respect for 
the miser, and thought it very unnatural that 
an uncle should be so forward to have his 
nephew and ward condemned, he could see no 
good reason why the whole truth should not 
come out at the examination. With the bank 
bills in his pocket-book, he took the same train 
with Mr. Fairfield for Rockport. 

At eleven o’clock Levi was taken to the 
office of the trial justice by Mr. Gayles. The 
special messenger who had been sent for Mr. 
Watson had not yet appeared, but it was be- 
lieved that the important witness would be 
present. Mr. Gayles was so confident Levi 
would be discharged, that no lawyer had been 
employed to manage his case, The cause was 
duly brought before the justice, and Ruel 
Belcher, in his testimony, gave a full history 
of the loss of his money, as it has been already 
recited to the reader. Mr. Gayles detailed the 
arrest, and gave Levi's explanation of the man- 
ner he had come into possession of the money 
with which he had bought the boat; but both 
Mr. Fairfield and Dock Vincent swore that 
Levi had.told them Mr. Watson gave him no 
money — had only paid him ten dollars for the 
fish he had lost. 

By this time Mr. Hatch, who had been to see 
the minister for whose society he had built the 
boat, came into the room, and gave his testi- 
mony. Ruel had already declared that he 
could identify the bills he had lost. The boat- 
builder told what had passed between himself 
and Levi the day before, which included the 
statement that Mr. Watson had ‘let him have” 
the money. 

‘“‘Have you the bills the boy paid you?” 
asked the justice. 

“‘T have,” replied. Mr. Hatch, taking out his 
pocket-book and producing the bills. 

Ruel was directed to examine them. This 
appeared to be the turning-point of the case, 
and those present were breathless with inter- 
est. Levi smiled as pleasantly as a summer 
morning, for he was entirely satisfied that this 
line of evidence would establish his innocence. 

‘“‘ These are the very bills I lost,” said Ruel 
Belcher. 

“‘ What! ” exclaimed Levi, springing to his 
feet, horrified at the words Ruel had spoken; 
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“ Can you swear that those are the bills you 
lost, Mr. Belcher?” demanded the justice. 

“T can.” 

“* How do you identify them?” 

“‘ By this blot of ink, in the shape of half a 
star, near the cashier’s signature.” 

At this stage of the examination the special 
messenger appeared. He had stopped a mo- 
ment to do an errand in Gloucester, and had 
lost the train; but he had no good news for 
Levi, now overwhelmed by the evidence against 
him. He had been to Rye, but Mr. Watson 
had hardly reached the hotel at the beach be- 
fore he was summoned to Boston by a tele- 
graph despatch to meet some business emer- 
gency, and his family had gone with him. 
The most important witness for Levi, there- 
fore, could not be obtained. 

The evidence was all heard. Ruel’s money 
had disappeared; Levi had left his home the 
next morning without any explanation of his 
purpose, bought The Starry Flag, and Ruel 
had identified the bills paid to Mr. Hatch as 
the money he had lost. Two witnesses had 
sworn that Levi said Mr. Watson gave him no 
money. It seemed to be a very plain case, and 
the justice said as much. 

“T know'd just how it would be,” said Mr. 
Fairfield, who sat near Levi. 

“I didn’t steal that money,” cried Levi, 
springing to his feet again; and he was so 
overcome by his emotions that the tears 
streamed down his cheeks. ‘ Mr. Watson let 
me have that money.” 

“How could Mr. Watson have given you 
the very bills which Mr. Belcher lost?” asked 
the justice, quietly. 

“I don’t know about that,” protested Levi; 
“but if you will only wait till Mr. Watson 
comes, he will tell you that he gave me the 
money.” 

“ That is hardly necessary. The case seems 
tobe made out, and I must commit you for 
trial. If you wish to ask the witnesses any 
questions, or offer any new evidence, you may 
do so.” 

“T-want to ask Mr. Hatch if the bills he 
showed here are the ones I paid him.” 

“They are,” replied Mr. Hatch. 

“‘ Are you sure?” demanded Levi, earnestly. 
“Have they been out of your hands since I 
gave them to you?” 

“Well, yes — once,” answered the boat- 
builder. 


“They have!” exclaimed Levi, catching at 
this straw. 
* Your uncle came over to see me this morn- 
ing; and wanted to know if I had the same 
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bills you paid me. I told him T had, and 
showed them to him.” 

“‘ Did he take them in his hand?” 

‘He did; but he couldn’t tell me whether 
they were the ones Mr. Belcher had lost or 
not.” 

‘* What did he want to see them for?” asked 
Levi, greatly excited. 

“*T don’t know.” 

**IT guess you don’t!” 

Mr. Fairfield was very uneasy and very an- 
gry: 

‘Be calm, Levi, and ask any questions you 
wish,” said the justice. 

* Did uncle Nathan give you back the same 
bills you gave him?” 

“*T suppose he did; I don’t know,” replied 
Mr. Hatch. 

*Didn’t you examine the bills before you 
passed them to Mr. Fairfield?” asked the jus- 
tice. 

‘No, sir; I supposed, of course, he gave me 
back just what I handed to him.” 

‘“‘May I say something, Squire Saunders?” 
continued Levi, wiping the tears from his 
face. 

‘“* Anything relating to the matter before us,” 
replied the justice. 

‘I know I didn’t steal that money, Squire 
Saunders; and I want to have you wait till I 
can get Mr. Watson here. I’ve got money 
enough to send for him. He’ll tell you he 
gave me the money for saving his daughter. 
I wanted that boat to earn some money with. 
Here’s my uncle; he’s my guardian;” and 
Levi pointed at Mr. Fairfield, who sat squirm- 
ing like an eel in his chair. ‘ He’s meaner 
than dirt. He don’t give me enough to eat, 
and not much of anything to wear. I want to 
go to school, and he won’t let me. If I should 
die, he would be the happiest man in Rock- 
port. He wants to break me down! Yes, sir! 
He wants to break me down! He wants t6 
get rid of me; and he’s done everything he 
could to make it out that I stole this money.” 

“¢ That’s a fact!” ejaculated Mr. Hatch, loud 
enough to be heard by all in the room. 

Levi waxed eloquent. He was actually mas 
ing a speech. 

“ But I didn’t steal it,” he continued. “TI 
wouldn’t steal any man’s money. I’ve beer 
trying to make something to help myself, be- 
cause my guardian will not give me what I 
need. I earned twenty-one dollars, and he 
tried to take it away from me, Squire — 
ders.” 

“I’m his guardeen!” interposed uncle Ne 
than, savagely. 
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‘‘ Tell me only about'the money, Levi,” said 
the justice. 

‘* He tried to take my money away from me, 
sir. He wants to make it out that I'm a bad 
boy — that I'm a thief; but I.am not. I’ve 
been treated worse than a dog, and I won't 
stand it!” 

Levi's tears began to flow again; and as his 
indignation was kindled at his wrongs, ‘he 
gesticulated violently, and even shook his: fist 
in the face of his guardian. 

‘*‘ He came into the room where Mr. Belcher 
and I slept, night before last, looking for my 
money — Mr. Belcher told me he did. And he 
says I stole the money; but I didn’t; and I’m 
almost sure now that he stole it himself!” 

Mr.. Fairfield jumped up as though he had 


been shot. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


FERDINAND AND MIRANDA. 
A STORY FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
BY RICHARD SOULE. 


HERE was orice an old man who lived on 

an island in the sea, with only his daugh- 

ter, a very beautiful young lady, for a compan- 

ion. The man’s name was Prospero, and the 

girl’s name was Miranda. They lived in a 

cave made out of a rock. Do you ask me how 
they came to be there? I will tell you. 

The old man was the Duke of Milan. He 
had a brother named Antonio, to whom he 
intrusted the management of his affairs, being 
himself fond of retirement and: study. ‘ But 
Antonio was a wicked man, and he wished to 
get rid of Prospero, and be duke himself. So, 
with. the aid.of the King: of Naples, who was 
an enemy to Prospero, he put Prospero arid 
his daughter, then a child only three years 
old, on board of a ship; and when. the ship 
was far out at sea, Antonio placed Prospero 
and his daughter in a little open boat; without 
mast, or sails, or rigging, and there left them, 
as he supposed; to perish. 

They would have perished had it not been 
for a good man ‘named Gonzalo; who was a 
friend to Prospero, and who had privately put 
some food, and drink, and clothing in the boat. 
He was so kind, too, as:to put! into‘ the boat 
some books,.which he knew Prospero was fofid 
of. The wind drove the boat to the island I 
spoke of above. Here Prospero and Miranda 
lived in solitude, and the old man found his 
chief delight in teaching his pretty and dutiful 
daughter. They had been there twelve years, 
when a ship was castiashore on the island in a 
great storm. Miranda saw the.vessel # good 
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way off, and was much distressed, thinking 
that.all on board had perished: Running to 
her father, she exclaimed, — 


“ O, Ihave suffered 
With them that I saw suffer: a brave vessel, 
That had, no doubt, some noble creature in her 
Dashed all to pieces.” 


But, strange to say, no one’ on board was 
drowned, though each ‘thought himself the 
only one saved. It turned out that Alonzo, 
the King of Naples, with his son Ferdinand, 
and Antonio, the wicked brother of Prospero, 
‘were among the passengefs. Ferdinand was 
the first to jump into the sea when the vessel 
touched the shore. His father, Alonzo, thought 
he ‘saw his son swallowed up by the waves. 
Yet Ferdinand was safe’in’ a corner of the 
island, wandering about alone, and lamenting 
the loss of his father.» After a while Ferdinand 
came to the place where Miranda and her 
father, Prospero, were sitting in the shade of 
a large tree. Now, Miranda could not remeff- 
ber ever to have seen any man before except 
her own father. So she was much surprised 
when she saw Ferdinand approaching, and 
she said to her father, “‘ What is it?—a 
spirit ? 

I might call him 
A thing divine, for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble.” 


Ferdinand, on his part, was equally sur- 
prised and delighted. ‘He thought that the 
island was enchanted, and that Miranda was 
the goddess of the place.’ As such he began to 
address her. She timidly replied that she was 
no goddess, but a simple maid. Prospero was 
well pleased that they admired each other, for 
he desired nothing better for his daughter than 
that she should become the wife of Ferdinand, 
who was soon to be King of Naples. 

I must not forget to tell you what became of 
Antonio, Prospero’s wicked brother, and.of 
Alonzo, the King of Naples. They wandered 
about on the island, almost famished for want 
of food; and filled: with bitter remorse for the 
injustice they had done to Prospero, Brooding 
over his great crime, Alonzo said, — 


‘¢ O, it is monstrous! monstrous! 
Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it; 
The winds did sing it to me; and the thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prospero.” 


At length they came to Prospero’s cave, and 
with them came the good man Gonzalo, who 
had been so kind to Prospero wher he and his 
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daughter:were put into the boat... No one of 
the three recognized Prospero; but Prospero 
knew them, and he soon spoke to the good 
Gonzalo, calling him the preserver of his life. 
Then they all knew who it was that was speak- 
ing to them. Antonio, with many tears, im- 
plored Prospero’s forgiveness ; and Alonzo, the 
king, expressed his deep regret for the part he 
had taken in helping Antonio to rob his brother 
of the dukedom. . Prospero forgave them; and, 
upon their engaging to restore the dukedom, 
he said to the King of Naples, — 


“T will requite you with as good a thing.” 


Then Prospero opened the door of an ad- 
joining room, and showed to the king his son 
Ferdinand playing at chess with Miranda. 
The joy of the father and the son on thus 
meeting was very great, for each thought the 
other had been drowned. ‘**O, wonder!” said 
Miranda, — 

“How many goodly creatures are there here! 

How beauteous mankind is! O, brave new 

world! 

That has such people in it!” 


Alonzo, the king, was as much astonished at 
the beauty and graceful bearing of Miranda as 
Ferdinand had been, and he asked Ferdinand 
who she was. ‘‘She is the daughter,” said 
Ferdinand, ‘‘of the famous Duke of Milan, 
who has given her to me to be my wife.” 
Alonzo was pleased, and, at the same time, he 
felt remorse for the wrong he had done to 
Miranda. 

It was on the voyage homeward to Italy from 
Tunis, in Africa, whither Alonzo, Antonio, and 
Gonzalo had gone to attend the marriage of 
the king’s daughter, Claribel, that the ship in 
which they sailed was driven to Prospero’s 
island and wrecked. This is what the good 
Gonzalo alluded to when he said, with great 
emotion, — 

‘“*O, rejoice 

Beyond a common joy, and set it down 
With gold on lasting pillars: In one voyage 
Did Claribel her husband find at Tunis, 
And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife, 
When he himself was lost; Prospero his duke- 

dom 
In a poor isle, and all of us ourselves.” 


Though the vessel was driven ashore, she 
had not been dashed to pieces, as they all sup- 
posed. Prospero ascertained that the sailors, 
who had staid by her, had repaired her so 


that she was fit to go to sea again. When he 
told the king and his other guests of this, they 
were more astonished than ever. _He proposed 
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that they should:all set out for Naples in the 
ship the next morning. In the mean time he 
invited them to partake of such refreshments 
as his poor cave afforded; and in the course 
of the evening he told them the story of his 
life since he came tothe island. 

So in the morning they all set sail for Naples, 
where, after a very pleasant voyage, they soon 
arrived. Antonio made preparations immedi- 
ately for celebrating the marriage between the 
Prince Ferdinand and Miranda. In a few days 
afterwards the ceremony was performed with 
great splendor and with much rejoicing among 
the people of the place. Prospero, as soon as 
he had witnessed this happy marriage, returned 
to Milan, and took possession of his dukedom 
again. He lived ever afterwards on good terms 
with his brother Antonio and the King of Na- 
ples, who had treated him so cruelly, and whom 
he had so generously forgiven. 


GOLDEN AGES. 


_ Greek and Roman poets loved to cele- 
brate a fabulous golden age, which they 
imagined the early inhabitants of Greece and 
Italy had enjoyed. The poets pictured this age 
as a time of perfect happiness. Men kept peace 
without laws, the crops grew without the care 
of the laborer, and spring lasted all the year 
round. 

An historical golden age does not very closely 
resemble the poetical one. In the history of 
several nations there have been periods known 
as golden ages. These are celebrated, not be- 
cause the people were happier then than in 
other times, but because the nations were rich- 
er and more successful in war, or because they 
had a greater number of painters, poets; histo- 
rians, and philosophers. The most remark- 
able of these periods are, — 

Among. the Jews, the reign of Solomon, 
B. C. 1015-975. 

In Greece, the age of Pericles, B. C.444~429. 

Among the Romans, the age of Augustus, 
B. C. 31 to A. D. 14. 

In modern Italy, the age of Pope-Leo X., 
1513-1521. 

In France, the age of Louis XIV., 1643-1715. 

In England, the age of Queen Anne, 1702- 
1714. J 


—— Banks were first established in Italy in 
808 by the Lombard Jews, after whom Lom- 
bard Street, in London, was named, It is still 
the abode of bankers. 


—— QUEEN VicroriA weighs one hundred 
and seventy pounds. 
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THE OWL'S STORY. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


U-WHIT, to-whoo! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 
It may be false, it may be true — 

A story to make cheeks grow pale — 
A mournful, but a moral tale. 
All fretful souls will quake with fear 
When they its dreadful words shall hear; 
But cheerful hearts will read it through, 
And only smile! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 


Tu-whit, to-whoo! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 

I was a little maid like you! 

My hair, like yours, was chestnut brown, 
Round cheeks, like spring pinks, falling down; 
My father’s favorite child was I, 

And he a baron proud and high; 

Beloved, caressed, I nothing knew 

Of want or care! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 


Tu-whit, to-whoo! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 
When clouds were dark, or skies were blue, 
The live-long day I used to fret$ 

My eyes with tears were always wet} 

With costly dress and jewels rare, 

But pouting lips and sulky air, 

More peevish every day I grew, 

More hard to please! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 


Tu-whit, to-whoo! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 
Unblessed, but swift, the seasons flew, 

Till came, at last, one fateful day — 

My childhood’s nurse must go away. 

Loud I was crying as she went, 

Not from regret, but discontent. 

She turned — they seemed to look me through, 
Her keen, black eyes! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 


Tu-whit, to-whoo! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 
Reproachful words to me were new: 

“Ah, dearest miss,” she said, ‘‘ beware! 

Be kind to all, and walk with care; 

If thus you fret, and pout, and scowl, 
You'll surely turn into an owl.” 

I sneered ; I could not think them true — 
Those frightful words! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 


Tu-whit, to-whoo! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 

Her warning speech away I threw, 

And loud and long I fretted still, 

Whatever chanced to cross my will; 

But lo! one morn, as I was dressed, 

I saw distinctly, on my breast, 

Some little snow-white feathers grew — 
What could they mean? Tu-whit, to-whoo! 


Tu-whit, to-whoo! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 
My red dress hid them all from view. 
Ao gloomiier face than e’er before, 

A more forbidding smile I wore. 
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The servants shrank from me with fear, 
The house-dog fled when 'I came near ; 
My parents knew not what to do 

To change my mood! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 


Tu-whit, to-whoo! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 

Three nights from thence the fire burned blue, 
And, sitting by, I felt a strange, 

Mysterious sense of dreadful change. 

To break the spell I tried to speak — 

My mouth was changed into a beak! 

One cry alone went ringing through 

The gilded halls — ‘‘ Tu-whit, to-whoo!” 


Tu-whit, to-whoo! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 
In such a place the cry was new. 

With startled eyes and frightful din, 

The servants all came rushing in; 

“ An owl! an owl!” I heard them shout; 
** An owl! an owl! Quick! drive it out!” 
Straight through the open door I flew, 

A thing forlorn! Tu-whit! to-whoo! 


Tu-whit, to-whoo! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 
My nurse’s prophecy was true! 

Barn mice and moths are now my fare; 
The light of day I cannot bear; 

My home is but the hollow tree, 

And no one thinks or cares for me; 
From early dawn to sunset dew 

I hide from sight! Tu-whit! to-whoo! 


Tu-whit, to-whoo! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 
Could I begin my life anew, 

Whatever ills befell my way, 

I'd always wear the smile of May. 

I’d never fret, nor pout, nor scowl — 

A child is happier than an owl! 

But now, alas! what can I do? 

Woe, woe is me! Tu-whit, to-whoo! 


* Rarm.— What makes it rain? Rain is caused 
by two or more clouds of unequal temperature 
uniting into one. A quantity of air at the 
temperature of 32°, weighing one hundred and 
sixty pounds, contains one pound of moisture, 
or water. At 59°, it holds two pounds; and 
at 86°, four pounds. One hundred and sixty 
pounds at 32° uniting with one hundred and 
sixty pounds at 86°, would form a mass of 
three hundred and twenty pounds, whose tem- 
perature would be 59°, and which would con- 
tain five pounds of water.. But three hundred 
and twenty pounds at 59° will hold only four 
pounds; therefore one pound of it must fall 
to the earth in the form of rain. B. 


—— A DISCONTENTED man is like a snake 
that would swallow an elephant: 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








PURIFY THE THOUGHTS. 


OLOMON says, ‘“‘As a man thinketh, so is 
he.” If he thinks good, his life will be a 
struggle to actualize the ideal of goodness upon 
which he loves to contemplate. If he thinks 
evil, if his ideal is base and low, there is noth- 
ing to elevate his real life above his thought. 

The apostle Paul says, ‘‘ We are saved by 
hope;” meaning, we take it, that, as we hope 
for the pure life, we make it the ideal, and then 
press forward to attain it. 

Those who would purify their lives must 
first purify their thoughts; for if the ideal be 
vile and unworthy, the life must, to some ex- 
tent at least, be a reflection of it. The fear of 
what others will say and think, the phantom 
of respectability, will not always prevent the 
fountain from pouring out its bitter waters. 

De Quincey says the expression ‘ disguised 
in liquor,” applied to a drunken man, is incor- 
rect. The intoxication dethrones the tippler’s 
reason, and deprives him of his habitual cau- 
tion, and in this condition he exhibits himself 
exactly as he is. Only the sober man can 
effectually conceal himself from others. If he 
has wicked thoughts and impure desires which 
he prudently hides when he is himself, if the 
balance is lost, they must appear. And what 
intoxication may do for the tippler, long famil- 
iarity with evil thoughts and a blunted self- 
respect may do for others. 

Thousands of young people, at the begin- 
ning of a new year, and at other times, make 
noble and good resolutions, which in a few 
weeks, or a few months, are broken and dis- 
carded. It is difficult to make these high re- 
solves bring forth their proper fruit, simply 
beause the axe is not laid to the root of the 
evil tree. Purge the heart, drive out the evil 
thought, fill the soul with pure and holy things 
— thus only can good resolutions be kept. 

Undoubtedly it is a good thing to keep the 
visible life within the bounds of decency and 
propriety; but more and better would. it be to 
add thereto a conscience void of offence before 
God, a mind unsullied by the presence of un- 
hallowed thoughts, so that we might exclaim, 
in the language of the heathen saint, “O that 
there were a window in my. breast, that all 
men might read my soul!,” 





LITTLE THINGS. 


—— Harvarp CoLLecE was founded in 1638 
by John Harvard, 

—— NEVER ask another to do for you what 
you can conveniently do for yourself. 

— New Axiom. — A thorn in the bush is 
worth two in the hand. 

—— ADVERTISEMENTS in newspapers in Eng- 
land were not common till about one hundred 
and fifty years ago. 








— CANpor, in some people, may be com- 
pared to lemon drops, in which the acid pre- 
dominates over the sweetness. 

—— AT what age do pigs end their exist- 
ence? Saus-age. Or when they are 8. 

— A Mar boy, who amused himself some 
years ago by planting apple seeds, netted a 
profit of seven hundred dollars from his or- 
chard last year. 

—— THE self-sufficient man will fail; but he 
who is willing to inquire will excel. 

—— WHEN should you apply a sovereign 
remedy to your tooth? When it is a-king. 

—— Tue ‘Sisters of Charity” in the United 
States number at the present time nine hundred 
and fifty-one. 

—— THE easiest and best way to expand the 
chest is to have a good large heart in it. 

—— Why is the oak the worst wood of which 
to make a wooden leg? Because it produces 
@ corn. 

—— Ancuors were first forged in England 
in 578. 

—— He that saves when he is young may 
spend when he is old. 

A RussIAN miser is noticed as having 
learned to bark, in order to save the wri 
of keeping a watch-dog. 

— Tue Arians, or followers of Arius, were 
a sect of Christians who denied the divinity of 
Christ, and appeared about the year 315. 


—— Aman who covers himself with costly 
apparel, and neglects his mind, is like one who 
illuminates the outside of his house and sits 
within in the dark. 


—— Why do annual flowering plants resem- 
ble whales? Because they only come up to 
blow. 

—— Marcu, named for Mars, the god of 
war, was formerly the first month in the year, 


—— THE axe and wedge are said to have 
been invented by Dedalus of Athens, in 1240 
B.C. 
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THE ORATOR. 





ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 





Drrections. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
septal; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign +, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


LIBERTY AND UNION. 
BY DANIEL WEBSTER. 


HILE the 'tUnron * lasts, we 

have tHIGH,'tEXCITING,*GRAT- 
IFYING.* prospects spread out before 
tus and our “CHILDREN. Beyond 
’THAT, I seck not to PENETRATE the 
veil. God grant that in *my day, at 
least, that curtain may not * rise! 
God grant that on *my vision may 
never be ‘toPpENED what lies ’BEYOND! 
When my eyes shall be turned to 
behold for the last time the “sun in 
heaven, may I not see him shining 
on the *BROKEN and *DISHONORED 
fragments of a once glorious Union; 
on *sTaTES * “tpISSEVERED, ‘tpIs- 
CORDANT and ‘BELLIGERENT; on a 
land *treNnT * with *tcrviL FEUDS, or 
*%DRENCHED, it may be, in *FRATER- 
- NAL blood! Let their last feeble 
and lingering glance rather behold 
the gorgeous “ENSIGN of the Repub- 
lic, now KNOWN and ‘HONORED 
throughout the *EARTH, “sTILL full 
high advanced, its arms and trophies 
streaming in their 'orIGINAL lustre, 
not a *STRIPE * ERASED Or POLLUTED, 
not a single *sTaR * OBSCURED, bear- 
ing for its motto no such ‘MISERABLE 
7 interrogatory as, ‘‘ What is all this 


= wortTH?” nor those *torHER words 


of **DELUSION and ‘FOLLY, ‘‘ LIBERTY 
*rirstT and UNION * AFTERWARDS,” 
but **eVERYWHERE, spread all over in 
characters of living *LIGHT, “BLAZING 
on all its ample folds, as they float 
= over the *sEA and over the ‘Lanp, 
and in every *wIND under the whole 
heavens, that *toTHER sentiment, 
DEAR to every true *AMERICAN heart, 
*Liperty * AND * **Union, *tNow 
and *tForREVER, “ONE * and 4INSEP- 
ARABLE! 


Norte. — In declaiming the position should 
occasionally be changed. The weight of the 
body should usually be borne on one foot, 
shifting it from one to the other, Let the 
hands, when not in use, remain open, hang- 
ing easily at the side. 





OBLIVION. 


Blink. I don’t know that I can, your majesty. 
I went in to make a good thing out of politics, 
and lost. 

Som. To what party did you belong? 

Blink:. To both, at times. 

Som. What were your principles, then? 

Blink. I had none; I went in for the win- 
ning side, and made a blunder. The man who 
can keep the run of the people of the United 
States has a longer head than mine. 

Som. What do you mean by keeping the run 
of them? ' 

, Blink. Your majesty is aware that popularity 
is the breath of life to a politician. I have la- 
bored to achieve popularity, and — 

Som. Vile worm! 

Blink. No use to call me hard names; I’m 
used to that thing. 

Som. Why didn’t you labor for truth and 
your country? 

Blink... It wouldn’t pay. (Shrugging his 
shoulders.) 

Som. Your shelf is ready for you. What 
ho! Shutumupp! 

Blink. It’s rather a hard case. 


[Zuter SHuTUMUPP. ] 

Som. A hard case? Vile wretch! How dare 
you complain? You have forsaken truth, and 
honor, and principle to serve yourself or your 
party. 

Blink. But, please your majesty, I’ve done a 
deal of hard work for my party. 

Som. Had you done it for the truth, you 
might have lived in the hearts of the people. 

Blink. Truth is a sort of abstract idea, and 
you don’t exactly know where to find it. I’ve 
seen a man dragged through the streets with 
a rope around his neck for advocating what he 
called the truth. 

Som. Where is he now? 

Blink. You have me there. 

Som. (Sternly.) Where is he now? 

Blink. Y’m forced to confess that he is on 
the top of the wave of popularity just now. 

Som. The people found out that he was a 
true man at last. 

Blink. They did so. 

Som. Thus out of your own mouth are you 
condemned. You have held office? 

Blink. I have. I was the incumbent of a 
high office in one of the departments at Wash- 
ington. When the term of the administration 
had néarly expired, and I found that my party 
was going to the wall, I wrote a two-column 


a: an en ee ae ee 
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letter for:a journal, taking strong ground 
against one of the pet measures of the domi- 
nant party, for which I was incontinently “ ro- 
tated.” This was just what I wanted; for a 
dead lion can’t kick. I raised a tremendous 
breeze, and fell gracefully into the arms of the 
opposition. I went into the persecution busi- 
ness, and became the best abused man in the 
country. I had been shoved out of office for 
my fidelityto a principle to which I claimed to 
have been always loyal. I had made sacrifices ; 
I had been hurled from my high position in 
the administration by the meteor bolt of au- 
thority. Iwas immediately nominated for Con- 
gress, and triumphantly elected. We routed 
the other party, horse, foot, and dragoons, and 
packed its leading men off to Salt River. 

Som. Then you were popular. 

Blink. For atime I was; but I soon found 
that neither party would trust me; and almost 
before I knew it, I dropped through into this 
place. 

Som. Shutumupp, put this fellow on the 
lowest and darkest shelf in the ward/for de- 
funct politicians. He is one of the meanest of 
his species. 

Shut. His shelf is ready, your high mighti- 
ness; and never again shall the world hear of 
him. (Leads BLINKHORN of) 

Som. Such, forever and forever, shall be the 
fate of all who love party or self more than 
country. What else have you, Spincktus? 

Spinck. We have a military genius, who 
looks as cold and dignified as an iceberg. 

Som. Bring himin. (Zxé¢ Sprncxtus.) I 
think the ward for military geniuses is about 
full since the great rebellion. They fell through 
in showers, at one time, like the blackened 
sticks of exploded rockets. 


[Enter Spincktus with: Major-GENERAL 
Haupt. ] 

Spinck. Major-General Haldt, late demigod 
and commander-in-chief of all the armies! 

Haldt. My day has gone by; I:am demigod 
no more, and a corporal may criticise me. This 
is Oblivion — my future home. 

Som. Give an account of yourself. 

Haldt. Lord of the Silent Land, the people 
were fickle. When I had saved their armies 
and their cause from destruction, they spurned 
me. Have you read my report? 

Som. Ihave. Why, when you had the ene- 
my, weak and bewildered, before you, did you 
not strike? 

Haldt. I was not ready. 

Som. You shuffled away your opportunity. 

Haidt. That is easily said, your. majesty; 
but a failure would have ruined me. 
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Som. Then you were seeking your own glo- 
ry rather than your country’s. 

Haildt. Circumstances conspired against me. 
At no time could I attack the enemy with the 
certainty of success. I could not risk my rep- 
utation on an uncertainty. 

Som. Your reputation! 
do with the matter? 

Haid. It was everything to me. 

Som. If you had sought to serve your coun- 
try rather than make a name for yourself, you 
would not have been here. : 

Haldt. 1s General Baldhead here? 

Som. No! surely not. 

Haidt. He struck, and failed. 

Som. He did fail, but he worked for the 
cause rather than for himself. The people 
still honor him as a true man. Hand him 


What had that to 


| over.to Shutumupp. 


Haldt. O, the ingratitude of the people! 
(2Bxit.) 

Som. What next, Spincktus? 

Spinck. A clergyman ; once famous, but now 
in the shade. 

Som. Bring him forward. (xt SpincktT- 
vs:) How long before men will learn that 
fidelity to principle is the condition of true 
fame?. He’ who would be remembered must 
forget himself. 


[Zater Spincxtus with Rev. SOPHOMORE 
SILKIE. } 

Spinck. Rev. Sophomore Silkie, of the Plush 
Street Church. 

Som. You are a preacher? 

Silkte. A preacher, your sombre majesty. 

Som. And you have come here to be 
shelved? : 

Silkie. Owing to the ingratitude and fickle- 
ness of the people, and not for my own un- 
worthiness, I am sent hither, to waste my tal- 
ent in the gloomy shades of Oblivion. Lo! I 
have been a burning and a shining light in the 
midst of the people. 

Som. You seemed to have burned out. 

Silkie. I was the popular preacher. IT used 
the utmost care in the preparation of my ser- ' 
mons, and declaimed every one of them before 
the looking-glass. I have paid hundreds of 
dollars for private lessons in elocution. I em- 
ployed a celebrated actor, at an enormous ex- 
pense, to instruct me in oratory. I polished 
and repolished my sentences till they were Ad- 
disonian in their elegance. I rehearsed every 
gesture, eyery movement, even to my getting 
up and sitting down, before I went into the 
pulpit. 

Som. Excellent! What did you preach? 

(TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 
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THE KING-BIRD. 
BY E. A. SAMUELS. 


HIS well-known bird is abundantly dis- 
tributed through the New England States 
as a summer visitor. It arrives from the south 
about the toth of May, the males preceding 
the females about a week. 
Soon after the 
arrival of the lat- 
ter, the males be- 
gin their atten- 
tions to them; 
and, as the sea- 
son of courtship 
is comparatively 
short, the new- 
made couple soon 
make their selec- 
tion of a locality 
for their nest. 
This seems to be 
with them a rath- 
er difficult matter 
to settle; for I 


have known of a 
pair remaining in 
an orchard a fort- 
night, examining 


every tree and its 
peculiar advan- 
tages before they 
made a selection. 

When the location is decided, both birds com- 
mence work, and the nest is soon completed. 
It is usually placed on the branch of an apple 
or pear tree, in a small cluster of twigs, or a 
crotch of a limb. It is constructed, outwardly, 
of coarse grasses, mosses, twigs, roots, and 
weeds; it is deeply hollowed, and lined with 
fine roots, horse-hairs, and grasses. About the 
first of June the eggs are laid; these are usually 
five in number; their ground-color is a very 
delicate, creamy white, with irregular spatters 
and spots of different shades of brown, and some 
obscure spots of lavender; they average about 
an inch in length, and three fourths of an inch 
at their greatest breadth. 

During the mating and breeding season, the 
pugnacity and courage of the king-bird are 
proverbial. If any bird approach the neigh- 
borhood of his nest, he immediately attacks 
it; and, whether crow (his particular dislike), 
hawk, or eagle, the intruder is obliged to flee, 
so fierce an onslaught does this little warrior 
make on him. As soon as the cry of a crow is 
heard, he is all activity; he flies from the tree 
where he is perching, to reconnoitre, uttering 








his shrill twitter, and vibrating his wings in 
short, quick, nervous strokes. As soon as the 
crow appears, the king-bird pursues it, his 
flight now being very swift and powerful. As 
soon as he nears his foe, he flies above him, 
and darting down on his back and head, at- 
tacks him with such vigor that the crow dives 
and dodges to avoid him. He repeats his at-. 
tack, and follows 
his enemy, some- 
times to the dis- 
tance of a mile 
and more; then, 
returning to his 
mate, he perches 
on the tree by her 
nest, and twitters 
a volley of cou- 
rageous songs. 
The food of the 
king-bird consists 
principally of in- 
sects, which he 
usually — secures 
while on the 
wing. In captur- 
ing an insect on 
the wing, he flies 
in a sort of half- 
flitting hover, and 
seizes it with a 
sharp snap of the 
bill. Sometimes 
he descends from his perch, and captures a 
grasshopper that has just taken a short flight, 
and occasionally seizes one that is crawling up 
some tall stalk of grass. Those farmers who 
keep bees dislike this bird because of his bad 
habit of eating as many of those insects as 
show themselves in the neigborhood of his 
nest; but they should remember that the gen- 
eral interests of agriculture are greater than 
the value of a hive of bees. 

About the middle of September the king- 
bird, with his neighbors and friends, gather 
into a scattered flock, when they all depart for 
the south, spending the winter in Central 
America and Southern Mexico. 


ee 


—— A Dutcumay, the other day, bid an ex- 
traordinary price for an alarm clock, and gave 
as a reason, ‘Liat he loff’d to rise early; he 
had nottin to do but to bull de string, and he 
could wake himself.” 

— A FALsE friend is like a shadowon 4 


dial — it appears in clear weather, but vanishes. 
as soon as it is cloudy. ; 
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THE FIVE FOLLIES OF SOIENCE. 


Te phrase is sometimes applied to certain 
projects or problems which modern sci- 
ence has pronounced to be altogether fantastic 
and illusory. They are usually said to be the 
following: the quadrature, or squaring, of the 
circle; the establishment of perpetual motion ; 
the discovery of the philosopher’s stone, of 
the grand catholicon or panacea, and of the 
alkahest or universal solvent. The first is an 
attempt to find a square that shall be exactly 
equal in area to a given circle. This is a very 
famous problem, which has tasked the brains 
of many mathematical scholars; but its solu- 
tion is considered impossible. The second is 
an attempt to find a machine which shall con- 
tain within itself its own motive power, so 
that, when once set in motion, it shall never 
stop, or at least not until worn out. This in- 
vention has been much sought after, but in the 
nature of things can never be accomplished. 
The other three “‘ follies ” were objects of eager 
quest among the old alchemists, who were 
professors of a pretended science which led the 
wayto modern chemistry. Their leading prin- 
ciple was, that all the baser metals could be 
converted into gold and silver, provided they 
could only discover or produce by the processes 
of their art a certain mineral, called the philos- 
opher’s stone, to mix with these baser metals. 
Another object often pursued by them was the 
discovery of a universal medicine — variously 
called catholicon, panacea, and elixir vite — 
which had the property of healing all diseases, 
and of indefinitely prolonging human life. 
They also believed in the existence of a uni- 
versal solvent, that is, of a menstruum or fluid 
capable of dissolving all bodies whatsoever. 
W. 


AN ESTIMATE. 


ies Pyramids of Egypt were built about 
the time of the Trojan war, B. C. 1184, 
and were long reckoned among the seven won- 
ders of the world. The building of the largest 
of these, the Great Pyramid of Cheops, is said 
to have employed one hundred thousand men, 
without interruption, during twenty years. 
With our modern machinery, a hundred 
thousand Egyptians, directed by European en- 
gineers, could complete such a work in three 
years. It has been estimated that the cost 
would now be about twenty millions of dollars 
in gold. af 


——_—_q—_—. 


—— A wacG says he prevented a case of hy- 
drophobia by ‘‘ getting on a fourteen rail fence 
and staying till the dog left.” 











5. If the target is moved by a squail from its 
place, and does not cross the line of demarca- 
tion, it must remain where it stops, unless it is 
rolling and unsteady; in which case the next 
player must put it firmly in the place where 
he finds it, and all must play at it in its new 
position till the round is finished. When a 
new round is commenced, the target must be 
placed in the centre of the table. 

6. At the end of a round, the captain of one 


“side makes his claim for so many “in;” and 


if the claim is disputed, the gauge is used to 
measure the distance of the disputed squail 
from the target. If the captain of the side 
claiming one or more squails “‘in” at the end 
of the round touches them before they have 
been allowed by the captain on the other 
side, the squails so touched are null, and do 
not count towards the game. The winner of 
one round begins the next. 

7. If the target is struck across the line of 
demarcation, — or *‘ out,”— it terminates that 
round. The person who sent it out commences 
the next round, and one is added to the score 
of the adversary. 

8. The game may consist of any number 
agreed upon by the players. Five is a short 
game, and eleven a long one. 

g. A squail struck so far on the table as 
not to be touched by the gauge, measuring 
from the edge of the table, is considered as 
played, and cannot be taken back. It is then 
said to have passed the line of demarcation. 
If a squail passes the line of demarcation twice, 
— goes across the table, — one of the opposing 
side must cry, ‘‘ That squail is out,” before the 
next squail in order is played; otherwise, the 
owner may claim it, and play it again at the 
conclusion of the round. If more than one 
squail is ‘‘ out,” and not cried, they may all be 
claimed and played at the end of the round, in 
the order in which they were out. 


——_—_.——_———_ 


—— BackGammon is one of the oldest games 
known; said to have been invented 1224 B. C. 
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128. They are too long (Toulon) and too 
loose (Toulouse). 

129. It is Barking. 

130. Itis the capital of France. 

131. He is going to Bagdad. 

132. It is in the midst of water. 

133. It is in the midst of Greece. 

134. XS— SX. 

135. Cape Cod. 

136. Behring. 

137. Answer reserved. 

138. Plato, Socrates, Milton, and Shake- 
speare are famous in the world of letters. 

139. It has a Bras d’Or (brass door). 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
140. 


erm 


C. A. M. answers correctly. — We print 
. F. S.’s enigma. 


142. It is composed of 13 letters. 
The 11, 12, 13 is a near relative. 
The 7, 5, 6, 11 is a people. 

The 1, 2, 3 is a conjunction. 

The 8, 4, 10 is a kind of vessel. 
The 9, 1, 13 is a verb. 

The whole is one of the Presidents. 


We have no room for W. C.’s account of his 
visit to the Penitentiary. —J. L. P.’s enigma is 


good: is it original? — ‘‘ Subscriber” in Bos- 
ton does not send the answers to his problems. 
— We insert one of John T.’s enigmas. 


143. It is composed of 13 letters. 

The 10, 2, 6, 12, 13 is a landing-place. 
The 1, 3, 11 is a plant of Japan. 

The 4, §5,.11, 7, 8 is a color. 

The 9, 3,.6, 13 is hard of hearin 

The whole is one of the Waverley novels. 





Inquisitor ‘has us.” The Verbal Square 
No. 83 was a blunder; but if our correspond- 
ent really wishes to know what kind of a sled 
plants spring from, we answer from the double 
runner, which deazs all. — Albert S. U. sends 
us several verbal squares, three of which we 
insert. 

145. A bird’s home — always — withered — 
a plant. 

146. A musical instrument — a disease — a 
measure — the rind. 

147. Spoken — a part in music — a sorap in 
a newspaper — the top of the capitol. 

- To save space, we give verbal squares in 
triplets. —J. G. P. sends correct answers. — We 
print C. H. O.’s enigma. 

148. It is composed of g letters. 

The 1, 8, 5 is a carriage. 

The 3, 4, 6 is a bone. 

The 5, 7, 2, 9 is a vegetable. 

The whole is a sea. 

H. W. S. sends one good rebus out of three, 
which the engraver shall have. — One of A. E.’s 
rebuses will do. — We throw all letters written 
in pencil into the waste basket, unless they 
contain two dollars for a year’s subscription, 
when we vary our rule. — Clarence Clayton's 
enigma of forty-six letters is too “‘ awful” long. 
— Peep’s rebus would read, ‘‘ Grand square and 
upright pianos are lemonade by Chickering & 
Sons.” The “little dark e” is an old story. 
We give one of his verbal squares, with two 
by Marcellus. 

149. A troublesome animal — a verb —4 
number. 

150. A wooden 
wager. 

151. 
up. 

J. W. E’s matter is quite antiquated. —In 
Louis A. K.’s rebus, “‘ ore” and ‘‘ Ann” can- 
not well be represented. 


vessel — to employ — a 


To undermine — reverence — to shut 





